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MASONIC. 


ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 
[Concluded from our last Number. 


Os one of the days games werecelebrat ed 
; : ddesses. Famous athletz, 
in honour of the go ; 
from the different countries of Greece, re- 
ae and the reward of the 
ueror was a measure of pete aay 
on the neighbouring plain, the inha ay o 
which, instructed by Ceres, were the first 
who cultivated that species of corn. ; 

On the sixth day, which 1s the most ¢p wt 
did, the priests, accoupanied by the initiate - 
carried from Athens to Elcusis, the statue © 
Yacchus,who is suid to have been the son either 
of Ceres or Proserpine. The god was get 
ed with myrtle, and bore a torch Nearly 
thirty thousand persons followed, and thre air 
resounded with the name of Iacchus. The 
procession, regulated by the sound of music- 
al instruments and the chanting of hymns, 
was sometimes interupted by sacrifices and 
dances. The statue was brought into the 
temple at Eleusis; and afterward carried 
hack to its own, with the same pomp and cer- 
emonies. ‘ 

Many of those who followed in the proces- 
sion had yet been only admitted into the les- 
ser mysteries, celebrated annually in a small 
temple situated near the Ilissus, at the yates 
of Athens. There one of the priests of the 
second order js appointed to examine and 
prepare ti candidates. He excludes them if 
they have been guilty of sorcery, or of any 
atrocious crime ; and especially if they have 
committecdhomicide,even though involuntary 
He enjoins the others frequent expiations; and 
convincing them of the necessity of preferring 
the light of truth to the darkness of error, 
disseminates in their minds the seeds of the 
sacred doctrine. He exhorts them to re- 
press every viclent passion ; and by purity of 
mind and heat, to merit the inestimable 
ben: fit of initiation. 

Their noviciate sometimes continues sev- 
eral years, and must last at least one entire 
year. During the time of their trial, the 
candidates attend the festivals of Eleusis ; 
Tut remain without the gate ofthe temple. 
and anxiously wait the hour in which they 
shall be permitted to enter. 

This hour had at length arrived. The 
following night was »sppointed for the cere- 
monies of inithution into the greater myste- 
ries As apreparation for them, sacrifices 
and prayers were offered for the prosperity 
of the state, bv the second archon, attended 
by four assistants, chosen by the people. 
The novices were crowned with myrtle. 

The robes in which they are initiate?) are 
supposed to acquire such sanctity by the 
cercmony, that the greuter part continue to 
wear them till they ave quite won out ; 
and others make them into swaddling clothes 
for their children, or hang them uo in the 
temple. We saw the candidaies enter the 
sacred encicsure ; and the next day, one of 
the newly initieted, with whom I was par- 
ticularly intimate, gave me an account of 
some ceremonies te which he had been wit- 
ness. 

We found. said he, the priests of the tem- 
ple habited in their pontifical vestments 
The Hierophant, who on this eccasion rep- 
resents the creator of the Universe, wus ine 
vested with symbols significatory of the Su- 
preme power ; the torch-bearer, and the os- 
sistant atghe altar, with those of the Sun and 
Moon ; andthe sacred herald with those of 
Mercury. 

No sooner hed we taken our places than 
the herald proclaimed : * Far hence be the 
profane, the impious, and ail those whose 
souls are polluted with guilt.” After this 
notice, death would be the prnishment of 
any person who should have the rashness to 
remain in the assembly without having been 
imitated, The secend priest caused the 
Skins oi the victims offered in sacrifice to be 
spread under our fect, and purified us anew. 
Vhe ritual of initiation was read aloud, and 
hymns were sung in honour of Ceres. 

Soon after a hollow sound was heard, and 

tae earth seemed to groan bencath our fect; 
we heard thunder ; and perceived by the 
flare of lightning phantoms and spectres 
wandering in darkness and filling the holy 
peaces with howlings that chilled us with 








cong 


terror, and groans that rent our hearts. Ag- 
omzing pain, corroding care, poverty, dis- 


eases and ceath, presented themselves to our 
*yes in dreadful and funereal forms ‘The 
Hicrophant explained to us these several 
emblems, and his animated descriptions still 
= to our inquietude and our fears. 

n the mean time, by the assistance of a 
feeble light, we advanced towards that part 
of the infernal shades where souls are puri- 
fied. till they arrive at the abodes of happi- 
ness. Nere,am:d a multitude of plaintive 
criesy we heard the bitter lamentations of 
mane who had deprived themselves of life 
ms ct ee said the Hierophant, 
. a ney have deserted the post which 
the gods had ussigned them in this world.” 

Scarceiy had he uttered these words, than 
the brazen yates, Opening with a dreadful 


noise, di am ot 
ist, disclesed to cur view the horrors of 
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Tartarus. We heatd the clanking of chains 
and the cries of the tortured ; and, amid 
piercing shrieks and lamentable groans, dis- 
tinguished, at intervals, these words: “ Learn 
by our example, to reverence the gods, to 
be just and grateful.” For hardness of heart, 
neglect of parents, and every species of in- 
gratitude, there meet their punishment ; as 
also every crime that escapes the vengeance 
of human laws, or tends to Gestroy the wor- 
ship of the Gods. We'saw the furies, arm- 
ed with scourges, relentlessly pursuing the 
guilty. C 

These terrific scenes, incessantly render- 
ed more animated by the sonorous and ma- 

jestic voice of the hierophant, who appeared 

to be the minister of divine vengeance, fill- 

ed us with dread; and scarcely could we 

recover from our apprehensions, when we 

were led into delightful groves. and smiling | 


meadows, the abodes of happiness, and the 


image of the Elysian Fields, illuminated by 

a serene and pure light, and where harmo- 

nious voices uttered the most enchanting 

sounds Thence we were brought into the 

sanctuary, where we beheld the statue of the 
goddess, resplendent with light, and adorn- 
ed is: all its richest ornaments. Here our 
trials were to end, and here we saw and 

heard things which it is not permitted to re- 
veal, I shall only add, that in the intoxica- 

tion of a holy joy, we sang hymns, in which 

we congratulated ourselves on our happi- 
ness. 

Such was the account I received from my 

newly initiated friend: I learned from anoth- 
er, a circumstance which he had omitted. 

On one of the days of the festival, the Hier- 

ophant uncovered the mystic baskets, which | 
are carried in the processions, and are the 

objects of public veneration They contain 
the sacred symbols, which may not be seen 

by the profane ; but which, however, are on- 
ly cakes of different shapes, some grains of 
salt, and other things, relative either to the 

history of Ceres, or to the doctrines taught 

in the mysteries The initiated, after hav- 

ing removed them from one basket into an- 

other, affirm that they have fasted and drank 

Ciceon. 

Amone those who have not been initiated, 

I have frequently heard men of sense and 

learning communicate to each other their 

doubts and opinions concerning the doctrines 

taught in their mysteries of Ceres Dothey 

only contain, said they, the history of nature 

und its revolutions ; or are they solely in- 

tended to shew, that, by means of laws and 

agriculture, man has been advanced from the 

state of barbarism to that, of civilized life ? 

But why should ideas like these be covered 

with the veil of secrecy ? A disciple of la- 

to modestly proposed a conjecture which 

1 shall here give my readers. 

It appears undeniable, said he, that the 
necessity of the rewards and punishments 
which await us after death was inculcated 
in the mysteries, and that the initiated were 
presented with a representation of the diffe- 
rent destinies prepared for men in this and 
the other world. It also appears certain that 
they were taught by the Hicrophant that, a- 
mong that great number of divinities which 
are adored by the multitude, some are pure 
genli, who are the ministers ef the wiil of 
the Supreme Being, and regulate subservi- 
ent to his commands, al! the motions of the 
universe ; while others have only been mere 
mortals, whose tombs are still to be seen in 
different parts of Greece. 

Js it not, therefore, natural to imagine, 
that the institutors of the mysteries, wishing 
to diffuse a mere just idea of the Supreme 
Being, earnestly endeavoured to establish a 
doctrine of which traces more or less mani- 
fest are found in the opinions and ceremo- 
nies of almost all nations—that there is one 
God, who is the author and end of all things ? 
and this doctrine is, in my opinion, the mo- 
mentous secret revealed to the iniatiated. 

The establishment of this religious associ- 
tion was doubtless favoured by political views. 
Polytheism had become general. when it 
was perceived what fatal consequences resulte 
ed to morality, from a worship, the objects 
of which were only multipiicd to authorise 
every species of injusiice and vice ; but this 
worship was equally azrceable to the people, 
from its antiquity, and even from its imper- 
fections. Far, therefore, from fruitlessly 
attempting to abolish ity-endeavors were 
made by the iegislator to counterbalance it 
by amore pure religion, which should re= 
pair the injuries done to society by polythe- 
ism. <Asthe multitude are more casily ree 
strained by the laws tian by manners, it was 
thought they might be abandoned to super- 
stiuions of which it would be easy to prevent 
the abuse ; but, as the more ‘enlightened 
citizens are infiuenced more by manners 
than by the laws, it was judged proper to 
communicate to them a doctrine adapted to 
render them virtuous. 


You are now able to conceive why the 
gods are permitted to be introduced in Iudi- 
crous situations oa the stave of Athens. The 
magistrates, delivered from the false ideas 
of polytheism, attempt not to repress a liber- 
ty which can do bo injury to the people, and 





which contribuies to iheir amusement. 
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You likewise understand how two relig- 
ions so opposite in their doctrines have sub- 
sisted for so long a time in the same place, 
without disturbance or rivalry ; itis becausc, 
though their doctrines are different, their 
language is the same ; and truth shews that 
respect to error which it may be expected 
to. require. — a 

The mysteries externally have the appear-| 
ance of the religious worship adopted by the 
people. The hymns which are sung in pub- 
lic, and the greater part of the ceremonies, 
present to us several circumstances of the 
rape of Proserpine, the pursuit of Ceres, and 
her arrival and stay at Eleusis: the environs 
of that town are covered with monuments, 
erected in honour of the goddess; and the 
stone on which itis pretended she sat down, 
when exhausted with fatigue, is still shown. 
Thus, on the one hand, persons of little 
knowledge and discernment, suffer them- 
selves to be persuaded by appearances that 
favour their prejudices ; and on the other, 
the initiated, penetrating to the spirit of the 
mysteries, believe they may rely on the pu- 
rity of their intentions. 

Whatever foundation there may be for the. 
conjecture I have here given, initiation is at 
present little more than idle ceremony: those 
who receive it are not more virtuous than 
others ; they every day violate the vow they 
have made to abstain from fowl, fish, pome- 
granates, beans, and many other’ kinds of 
pulse and fruits. Many among them have 
contracted this sacred engagement in a man- 
ner by no means suitable to its object’; for, 
almost in our time, the government, to re- 
trieve the exhausted state of the finances, 
has been known to grant permission that the 
right of participating in the mysteries should 
be purchased, and women of dissolute life 
have long becn admitted to initiation : atime 
therefore must arrive, when the most sacred 


of associations will be entirely corrupted and 
disfigured. 


f 


———aye 
A BRIEF SXETCH OF MASONRY. 


In the Jast number of our paper we en- 
deavoured to show that the Elcusinian mys- 
teries and Masonry had one common ‘origin 
and design; that circumstances arising from 
national feelings, dispositions, knowledge, 
and habits, produced the different aspects 
under which they are found in different ages 
of the world. Masonry, it is believed, grew 
up in the earliest ages, soon after the crea- 
tion of man. But he who attempts to ex- 
plore the early periods of history, is like a 
‘raveller in a strange land, in a starless 
night, bewildered by the distant lights of the 
cottage and the castle ; and who, if success- 
‘ul in peering his way through brakes and 
brambles, over hills and dales, can but ime 
perfectly describe the country through which 
he passes. From curiosity and a love of 
knowledge the traveller commences the jour- 
ney, and from a spirit of hardihood and per- 
severance he marches on. 

It appears from the holy scriptures, that a 
separation of men into classes or tribes, with 
different characteristics, was early known. 
How this difference arose is not so easy to 
ciscover. The commentators have indulged 
themselves in conjectures on this distinction 
without’ many facts to guide them. Some 
say that the children of Seth were set apart 
by God for a perpetual priesthood, and were 
by a bold oriental figure called the sons of 
God. Gen. ch.vi. “ And it came to pass, 
when men began to multiply on the face of 
the earth, and daughters were born unto 
them, that the sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men that they were fair ; and they 
took them wives of all which they chose. 
And the Lord said, My spirit shall not always 
strive with man, for that he also is flesh : 
yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty 
There were giants in the earth 
in thuse days, and also after thats 
when the sons of God came in unto the daugh- 
ters of men, and they bare children unto 
them, the same became mighty men which 
were of old, men of renown.” It is probable 
that these people were called the sons of 
God for retaining the knowledge and wor- 
ship of Jenovan, while the other tribes sunk 
into idolatry and wickedness. Tacy had pre- 
served the knowledge of the true God, and 
the wisdom which had’ been given to man by 
inspiration at the commencement of his ex 
istence. This knowledge and the purity 
and good affections which grew out of it 
were preserved and taught by signs and sym- 
bols, drawn from the heavens and the earth 
and the providence of God; and this was 
the masonry of that day. Their religious 


years. 









ists and idolator# ¢ aid the corruption which 
destroyed the world ensued. The desceng 
ants of this first connection, were many of 
them men of renown. They had, at first, the 
‘knowledge and purity of their fathers, the 
sons of God, apd innumerable maternal ‘ré- 
lations to engage in any enterprize to: give 
them powefand renown. Then extraordi- 
nary corporeal strength was requisite to . 
mental elevation. Among these demi-gods, 
some were of gigantic proportions and hero- 
ic souls, and like Hercules and Theseus, had 
fair opportunities to perform splendid deeds, 
which secured their immortality.’ What the 
antj-deluvians knew of science and thenature 
of God, was preserved from wickedness aot 
the flood, if we may trust. to tradition, on 
Josephus, by the pillars of Seth which 
stood tht general defuge.* "How mich of 
this information came to the Egyptians, we 
are unable to find out from sacred or pro- 
fane history ; and indeed, all we can learn of 
these early ages, from the glimmerings of — 
historical light is uncertain and conjectural ; 
and no sagatity can satisfactorily discrimi- 
nate between fable and fact. It would be 
folly to dwell on these remote ages too long, 
or with too much confidence, as it would be 
infidelity to reject altogether what is handed 
down to uson this subject. 

There can be no doubt but the Hebrews, 
from the time of Joseph, were acquainted 
with the wisdom of the Egyptians ; their 
institutions and their mysteries: Moses, 
when the Hebrews left Egypt, brought with 
him their knowledge, and made what use of 
it he pleased in goveraing his peaple. The 
unity of God they knew from theif masters 
the Egyptians, but a more full and explicit 
declaration had come from Jehovah himself, 
to these people, of his existence and his 
power. This infermation was mingled in 
the'rites and ceremonies of the Hebrews, by 
their law-giver Moses, for he knew the pro- 
pensity of man in that age to relapse into 
idolatry. Tokeep up the human mind tea 
full and settled belief in the wisdom, power 
and goodness of God, in any age, requires, 
that all the lights of nature and revelation 
should be’ continually placed before our 
eyes. | 

Solomon, who erected a temple for the 
Most High to dwell in, collected and revived 
this knowledge, which had flowed down the 
stream of time by traditions, rites and -monu- 
ments, and made use of fer the purposes of 
science, harmony, friendship and love in his 
great and glorious undertaking. 
After the tribes of Israel were carried into 
captivity, and suffered their term of servitude 
the Lord raised up Cyrus, to rebuild, the 
temple at Jerusalem. Then the craft, who 
had kept alive their knowledge in a strange 
land, were re-organized, and all their rites 
and ceremonies established ; and it is proba- 
ble these rites and ceremonies continued un- 
til the destruction of Jerusalem, by the Ro- 
mans, and the Jews were scattered over the 
face of the whole earth. From one common 
fountain the Greeks and Hebrews drew their 
Masonry. The stream of knowledge which — 
has found a channel in every quarter of the 
globe, gushed from the land of the pyramids 
and the Nile. Solomon enlightening the 
craft, and Pythagoras instructing in the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, were engaged in the same 
common cause—in teaching men their du- 
ties and their hopes. The Greeks had the 
advantage of the Hebrews. The Greeks had 
more knowledge, more fancy, and more re- 
finement, than the Hebrews; and their 
mysteries excited the deepest interest in the 
affections of men, by adding the charms of 
literature, aJl the treasures of science, and 
every sweet which imagination had stored 
to make these ceremonies alluring and im- 
pressive. These mysterics continued in 








* “ To the descendants of Seth, we owe the science 
of astronomy ; and to the end that their inventions 
might not wear out of the memories of men, or perish 
‘betore they were known (inasmuch_as Adam 
had foretoid them of the gencral ion of all t 
atter two sorts, the one by the of fire, and 
other by the violence and abundance of oe they 
made Two Pillars, the one of brick and the of 
stone. and engraved in each such things as they had 
invented ; to the end, if that of brick should be abol- 
ished by the overflowing and rage of waters; that the 
other of stone might remain, and declare unto men that 
which was imprinted thereon for their mnstrucuon.— 
That of brick was destroyed by the but the 
other of stone, is to be seen in the c yna even 











belief was lost by uniting with the polythe- 


to this present day.” Antiquities of the Jews, bouk 1, 
chap. 2. ; 
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Creece and among uc Romans, who bor- 
sowed them, with tlic Jenning of Athens, for 
more than eiguteen centurics, until these 
provd nations had fallen, and their powcr, 
their glory, and their literature and liberty; 
were buried together. In the period of mth- 
tal darkness which ensued, masonry was not 
entirely extinguished, but like the living coal 
of fire, raked up aud hidden in the ashes, it 
slumbertd until the days of the Crusades, 
In this era of rcligious infetuation and chival- 
rous bravery, thyse secreted sparics of knowles 
cde were remembered and revived. The 
traditions of the Grecks and Hebrews, al- 
though the first purposes of them were hot 
wanted in this moment of belief ard faith. 
were brought into associations of assistance 
and friendship. in this romantic and perilous 
adventure. These warriors of the cross 
gleaned from every thing within their reach, 
‘history, fable, und tradition, all that would 
fuscinate and elevate the minds of lofty and 
impewwous spirits. From the perms of ma- 
sonry sprang the orders of christian knight - 
hood. The sacred band of Theban warriors ; 
the martial friendships of the Romans, served 
as modcls for the enthusiastic soldiers. The 
high and etherial principles of action drawn 
from these sources, made them irresistible 
foes ; but, “ like Saul and Jonathan, they 
were lovely and picasant in their lives, and 
ja their deaths they were not divided ; they 
were swifter than eagles, they were stron- 
ger than lions.” From the magnanimity of 
these martyrs, from their galiantry and social 
feeling arose those courtesics in battle, and 
that delicacy to conquered focs, which takes 
half the horrors from the ficl? of blood The 
few whorcturned from this wonderful expe- 
dition brought back the learning of the 
east to estabiish, enlighten and adorn the 
masonic associations they had founded in their 
days of danger and glory. | 
These gallant men, who had unfurled the 
banners of the cross, and renewed their ma- 
sonic vows on the sepulchre of Jesus, return- 
ed to their native countries to humanize 
mankind, to establish societies in wl.ich the 
flames of virtue and love still kindle and 
burn, where charity warms and melts the 
heart, where friendship and benevolence 
strugglics with selfishness, generosity with 
parsimony, and picty against infidelity. The 
Masonic institutions of that period were so 
many beacon lights in the night of ignorance 
before the dawn of intellectual effuigence, 
so many hospitable hearths in an inhospita- 
ble country ; and although in this flood of 
knowledge and mental light we do not so 





distinctly see their former splendour, yet 
they are uscful for a thousand sweet, gentle, 
and charitable purposes of life. Let the ig- 
norant assail us; let some philosopheis 
stili doubt the utility of our association ; let 
the vain smile, and the proud sneer and con- 
temn, yet masonry will still continue to do 
good and not be weary, through every change 
in the condition, and in every period in the 
history of man, until the commissioned arch- 
angel shall swear by him who liveth forever 
thattime shall be no longer. L. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 








iThe following Letter from a gen‘leman in Middlebury, 
Vermont, we have no doubt wili be gratifying to a 
numerous class of readers. It was written to a gen. 
tleman of this town in answer to a question which he 
had proposed to the writer, viz.“ Are rivers suppli- 
ed with water, independently of the operations of na 
ture upon the surface of the globe ?””] 


Middlebury, Sefrz. 24, 1817. 
DEAR SiR, 

Ix answer to your inquiry, I have endcav- 
oured to compress my reflections into as small 
aspace as possible. I think that rivers ere 
supplied with water independently of the op- 
erations of nature upon the surface of the 
globe, for the following reasons: 

First. lamany parts of the earth howev- 
er parched the soil and dry the atmosphere, 
there are certain rivers, that are never known 
to transmit neither more nor less than a cer- 
tain quantity of water to the sea. ‘ 

Second/y, In Asia and Africa, where this 
ruis more particularly applies, there is not a 
sufficient fall of water during the rainy 
season to penetrate the earth, and pro. 
duce a superabundant quantity to supply 
these rivers during the diy months 

Thirdly. In our own country, we have the 
most Satisfactory evidences of the existence 
ot water, independent of that produced by 
evaporation and rain. Springs are found is- 
suing from the bases and sides of mountains, 
which ate apparentiy never affected by the 
rains and droughts. When digging for wa- 
ter in unfavourable situations, instances have 
occurred of water rushing in from the bottom 
of the pit with such violence, that the labour- 
ers have with difficulty escaped; and after 
rising to a certain heirht, these waters have 
never afterwards been known to increase or 


decrease in quantity, or to degenerate in 
quality, 


Feurtily. . Still mote extrethe eases can 
be produced: In the bottoms of very deep 
welis, holes have been perforated to a mich, 
greatcr distance with smell Instruments ; 
sometimes through solid rocks or ledges ; 
at others through strata of csrth sufficiently 
bird to resist the common implements of dig- 
ging, and the water has been found to rush 
in as before. 
Fifthily. 
high Iunds, even on the tops of the highest 
mountains, witbout «sy epparent outlet or 
inlet ; and are never affccicd except by cas- 
ual rains and the melting of snows. /: 
Sixthly. Sait springs are found at a great 
distance frown the ocean, and not unfrequent- 
ly on the tops of high lands; and have also 
been known to partake of the influx and re- 
fiux of the ocean. These springs are di: con- 
nected with any native beds of salt that have 
yet been discoverce. 
These are a few of the most prominent 
circumstances on which I have grounded my 


opinion. 


From whence then do springs and rivers 
originate, and how are they supplied with 
water ? 

I imagine that all the waters of our globe 
were originally salt, and that by far the larg- 
est portion of fresh water which springs 
through the land, is derived immediately from 
the ocean, It is computed that five eighths 
of the surface of the glcbe is covered with 
water; that it partakes of the same convexi- 
ty as the land, notwithstanding its fluid state, 
and is equally subject to the jaws of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. The water occupying so 
much the larger portion, it may be supposed 
to have a direct communication through the 

centre of this vast fabric ; and the Jand to be 
nothing more than amere skeleton suspend- 
edin the water. J believe it is yet an un- 

settled point with philosophers, whether land 
or water forms the basis of the globe, and 
which was the original principle on which 
the other was founded. ‘Phe water then oc- 
cupying so much the greater surface. I infer, 
that its pressure on the bottom, and the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on the surface of the 
water, forces it up through the pores of the 
earth, which, with few exceptions is of a 
spongy nature, and not close enough to re- 
sist the circulation ofthe water. If it be de- 
nied that water is ary beavier at the bortom 
than at the top, still the weight of the atmos- 
phere is sufficient, and the pores in the earth 
serve as svphons, to conduct the water ; and 
the various bodies through which it passes 
divest it of its saline particles, in greater or 
less degrees, according to the distance from 
the sea 

In support of this theory, permit me to 
suggest, that it receives additional support 
from the principle of the water level. The 
water, by covering the larger surface, is much 
higher than the land. By going a short dis- 
tance to sta, we may imagine ourselves above 
the the tops of the highest mountains, and 
conclude that a portion of the water under 
us, is seekir.g the earth at its nearest point, 
and passing off at nearly a right angle to find 
its natural level among the eminences and 
high lunds that variegate the shore. Hence 
we may account for the stability of salt 
springs, afid those ponds which remain for 
ever unaffected by rains and droughts 

I have said that the earth is of a spongy 
nature, and this is materially true. ButI 
do not assert that it resembles a sponge in 
any other sense, than that every particle of 
earthy subsiance is capable of absorbing wa- 
ter, or that all bodies taken from the earth 
have a pertion of water containcd in them. 
After descending below the reach of the di- 
rect rays of the sun, there is no part that does 
not contain a great quantity of moisture ; 
which like the blood in the animal system 
collects from the minutest recesscs into the 
larger canals, until the pressure of the vari- 
ous depths of the sea, and on those the weight 
of forty miles of atmosphere, operate with in- 
conceivable force, and compel the water to 
issue from the small cavities on the surface 
of the carth ; where that which is not ab- 
sorbed by the atmosphere passes Icisurely 
off again to the sea. 

Upon this theory, I would account for the 
largest rivers originating in the highest 
mountains. In America are the highest 
mountains and the largest rivers on the globe. 
The reason is, that such mountains have more 
outlets thaa low lands; and this great conti- 
nent being surrounded oy an immense ocean, 
from three to ten thousand miles in diame- 
ter; rivers are caused to rise, which, when 
first discovered, were the astonishment of 
the world. Inthe other quarters of the globe, 
the mountains and rivers are also proportion- 
ate to the size of the seas and oceans which 
surround them. Yours, &c. E.S 
i ge] 
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WEWeENGLAND GALAXY, 


REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN MR. GRAY’S AD- 
DRESS. 


Tar Address to the Massachusetts Charit- 
able Fire Society, delivered on the last anni- 
versary, is distinguished for purity and elo- 
quence, unitcd with much good sense. The 
observations respecting the cxisting laws, 
which permit the erection of wooden build- 
ings of one story in any part of the town, are 
deserving of particular attention. The ap- 
pearance of our principal strects is singular- 
ly grotesque, from this odd mixture of ele- 
gance and meanness ;—and this species of 
deformity appears to be increasing, if we 
may judge from the number of ten feet huts 
which have recently sprung up, even in the 





vicinity of State-Street. ‘Their erection 


. 


Ponds are somctimes found on * 


cught certainly to be confined'to these parts 
of the town, where the price of land is law, 
and the proprietors are unable to build more 
costly edifices. oe mig 
But the object of this communication is to 
‘make some remarks on a paragraph in the 
Address, with respect to which my opinions 
do not so wel] harmonize with those of the 
author. Itis atthe 14th page, as follows :— 


There is however one mode ef doing much good at 
alittle expense, which seems not to have attracted your 
attention. Notwithstanding all our measures of pre- 
vention and of remedy, we are still exposed to the fury 
of this subtle element, and there are some, who wight 
be completely impoverished by it, and whose situation, 
age, ancl infirmities would render them ashemed to ber 
and unable to Jabour. Jn the day of their distress, 
your hands would be open for their relief, but you 
would not have the means of repairing their loss entire- 
ly, and of restoring to them all their firmer comforts. 
Might not the houses of those individuals of this de- 
scription, who are Most meritorious, and who would be 
rendered most destitute by such an accident, be insured 
at the expense of your society ? If the evil should then 
come upon them, it would be completely remedied, and 
your funds be Ktile diminished ; and if it should not 
come, you would still enjoy the satisfaction of having 
given them an invaluable blessing in the sense of secu. 
rity, a soft pillow for the head of age. ‘This project 
was lately suggested by a man, whose heart is capacious 
of benevolent designs, and whose name would give it 
weight. if it needed! any other reconmnendaticn to you 
than its utiliiv. p.J4, 15. 

This project, will, no doubt, appear to mae 
ny, at first sight, as easily practicable,and as. 
capable of being productive of more benefit, 
than the manner in which the funds of the 
Socicty have hitherto been administered. 
But on further consideration, I think it will 
be perceived, that the plan is founded on a 
fulse caiculation ; not to mention the insur- 
mountabie dificul'y of designating on what 
particular houses insurance shall be made. 

It is the very first principle of underwrit- 
ing, that, in any large number of risques, the 
premiums must, generally, more than cover 
the losses. 
person-of common sense ;—for if that were 
not the case, the underwriters must calcu- 
late to be losers, instead of gainers ; the es- 
tablishment of Insurance Offices would be ab- 
surd,and underwriters should be placed under 
guardianship. If then the premium is al- 
ways rated so high, as to exceed the proba- 
ble risque; it follows, that there would be 
much less waste of the funds of the Society, 
to pay the actual losses on any considerable 
number of risques, than to pay the ordinary 
premiums on the same risques. 

It is on this principle, that merchants, do- 
ing extensive business, generally are their 
own underwriters, as it is termed ; that is, 
procure no insurance on any of their adven- 
tures. Thus, the opulent father of the ora- 
tor, as is generally understood, risques the im- 
mense property, which is constantly travers- 
ing the ocean in his numerous ships, wholly 
without insurance ;—calculating, on the most 
rational principles, that his actual losses 
must be considerably less than the amount 
of the premiums which would be required 
to place that property under the protection 
of underwriters. 

It might be further objected to the plan 
proposed in the Address, that it could not 
be extended to a very large and important 
class of sufferers, for the relief of which, it 
is understood, a considerable portion of the 
funds of the Society has heretofore been ap- 
propriated. Among that class of citizens, 
which stands most in need of charity in cas- 
es of fire, few are the owners of houses. 
The poorer mechanics and Jabourers live in 
hired houses, and all their property consists 
in the tools of their profession, and the house- 
hold furniture which is required for the ne- 
cessities or comfort of their familics. This 
kind of property is too loose and uncertain, 
to be the proper subject of insurance ; the 
trouble and expense attending it, would ren- 
der such a measure impract'cable, under the 
ordinary premiums which are paid for risques 
by fire. But when instances of suffering oc- 
cur, in the ordinary course of Providence, 
the relief which the Society would be able 
to give, to necessitous and deserving fami- 
lies, would be of the greatest importance ;— 
and from the rarity of such cases, under our 
present excellent reguiations respecting fire, 
such assistance might be effectually given, 
without trespassing on the funds of the So- 


cicty. (cr) 
——3~ ia 
ERROR CORRECTED. 
To the Editor of the Galaxy. 
SIR, 


In casting my eye over your last paper, 
I observed some remarks which I was sorry 
tosee. In speaking of Peace Societies you 
have attributed more to an individual than is 
due to him or any other human agent. A 
more pleasing as well a more correct repre- 
sentation is given by PHiILADELPHUSs in the 
“ Dedication” of his “ Letters addressed to 
Caleb Strong Esq. late Governor of Massa- 
chusetts.” The representation is this—“Ma- 
ny persons in various parts of the United 
States, have lately, as by a simultaneous in- 
fluence, adopted the pacific system, under 
circumstances which seem to indicate gene- 
ral and predisposing causes ; as when you 
see flowers in one place you may expect to 
find them in another, because they indicate 
the arrival of the vernal season.” The re- 
mark of Philadeipbus is not only applicable 
to different parts of the United States but to 
Great Britain. It will probably hereafter ap- 
pear that propositions for Peace Societies had 
been made in Great Britain, in New York, 
and in the vicinity. of Bostun, prior to its be- 
ing known in either place that similar prop- 
ositions had becn nade in the other. The 


glory is therefore due to him who can ope- 
rate at the same time in different parts of the 





world, 


N. W 





This must be evident to every | 


we 





gantic power of France was over. She had © 
strained every nerve for so many years of — 















































Friday, October 31, 4817, ~~’ prays 
oe iD 1 3 : 
A GLANCE at JAE WORLD. *. 2m 3 Ss Cz 
UNITED STATES. pot 
The United States ate at peace . with | pr 
mankind. and are promoting internal: sl 
provements, arranging their finances,: lay pee 
out and settling their immense tracts of midi 
country, regulating their armies, securir head 
their important ports, preparing to iners i 
their navy ; and, in fact, attending to evér *8 7 
thing which will ensure their safety, add to ran se 
their dignity, cxtend their legitimate pow. ee oa 
er, and raise and establish their rank among ae 
the nations of the earth. Literature and. $ 
ere thrive more than. formerly, and m4 Whic 
people of taste and judgement begin to . whelr 
that some little refinement ‘may exist on thi meas! 
side the Atlantic. Circumstances have ig pend 
good measure destroyed the former bane softer 
our progress in letters and the artseng p, the ri 
tiality and prejudice in our opinions on Egpes Of AU 
land and France which were kept alive tyepq, =, that 3 
tentions among ourselves. Party spirit isa) ed in 
blast un social feclings, on generous sent. = COUN! 
ments, and national literature ; it winds: ity Atth 
cursed folds round honour and greatness, ang, retan 
‘stings genius and virtue with the poison of. usele 
anasp. Zealous political rivals have ceased” of po 
io dispute, and the two great nations have © whicl 
fewer ‘advocates and opposers. Public fecl. qm of ™: 
tng is becoming national, and our opinions © 
pare no ionger so acrimoniously divided. We. = 

“ow examine the claims of all nations to res- | Th 
pect and admiration, fairly and honestly, and 7 settle 
forgive what we can, and imitate what we swor 
choose. QOur former fanatical love and hae from 
tred can never return ; they are gone forevs meth 
er; we have seen their folly and thcir = 
ete . ana 
eens - willis 
ENGLAND. bet. 

This country is slowly recov «ng from On: 
political syncepe, which she naturally fell Sand 
into after her jong struggle against the gi- shed. 


) thing: 


war, thata sudden change to peace and qui- : a “tN 
et was well nigh proving fatal. To ensure a , et 
prosperity her policy must be changed. 7% tt sho 
Some plan must be adopted to prevent if 2 has re 
possible such an unequal distribution of ~@7 to pre 
‘wealth ; to cultivate the soil of Ireland, and — 
the pleasure grounds throughout the kings ” Satin. 
dom ; to appease the Catholics ; to diminish “| T 
taxes ; reduce her navy and army ; and to 9 not | 
-save herself such enormous expenses at affra 
home and abroad. To secure her high thei 
standing among the nations, she must think 7g ‘The 
less of her glory and more of ‘her comfort will 
and happiness ; less of her peers and more it to 
of her peasants. lates 
** Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, mod 
_ When wealth accumulates, and men decay. duc! 
Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade ; trazg 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; ized 
But a beld peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. P 
_ Atime there was, ere Eagiand’s grieis began, ated 
When cvery rood of ground maiitain’d its man.” ae 
FRANCE "D 
Presents a quiet surface, but is full of vole Po 
canic matter. No party is now precisely sat pe 
isfied. ‘Ihe Bonapartists mutter in private. eee 
The old royalists are disappointed in notre- ~ 3) waic 
ceiving every thing they wish. The constie “@ had 
tutionalists are watching fer some fortunate, = whe 
change, and all changes they hail as fortunate: Gg ™ay 
for their element is anarchy. - The proud a anus 
lovers of their country are galled and mortise 9 xe 
fied at the presence of foreign troops, to awe (7) anh 
the nation to submission; and the peasantry e thur 
are stung to madness to see their scanty pite * your 
tance snatched from the mouths of their +g and, 
children ; but above all, the disbanded sole. } deg 
diery curse their degraded state. The once © oe 
masters of the world, are digging the soil or>:7 "7 
scattering the duog heap, in bitterness © P 
and silent despair, but their feelin are only © dy i 
smothered,not dead; on the slightest commo- ome and 
tion they will burst forth terrible and vindice #733 But 


tive. Every manin France, from the foote 
may to the prince, knows and feels that 
France ts 2 conquered country. The race =] 
of the Bourbons are fceble, and their family 4 

compacts are now only ropes of sand. Phie 7% 
losophy laughs at the whele doctrine of le- 
giiimacy, but three hundred thousand bayo- 
nets area terrific argument in its favour. 


SPAIN 
has passed from imbecility, superstition an 
despotism, to frenzy und liberty, through 
conflict and blood, to despotism and super- 
stition again. Her people were brave and 
devote! to likérty, but not sufficiently en- 
lightened and virtuous to understand and 
preserve the blessings of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Men must have enjoyed as weil 
as tasted the charms of liberty to hold it se- 
cure and keep it sacred. Philanthropy has 
ceascd tu hope, for the present, an amelioras © 
tion of their eondition. But the time may — 
come, yea,.must come, when the bonds of — 
their thraldom will be broken, and “the gee 
nius of universal emancipation,” reigu even 
in Spain. 

RUSSIA 


is an immense empire, rapidly developing 
her high destinies ; and demonstrating the 
theory that wars are necessary to the pro- 
gress of civilization. In her domains are exe. 
hibited all the varieties of the different ages 
of refinement and ignorance, of ferocity and 
polist., ‘he splendour, luxury and effemina- 
cy of the degenerate days of imperial Rome, 
are Constantly contrasted with the abstinence, 
scantiness, and hardihood of barbarian ages, 
in every part of this country. The autocrat 





ofall the Russias, is an amiable. man ;-but a 
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th who | .well must be conforni- | 
ed to oy - ort of the times. Alexander 
-yeays for peace with the _feevency of a pil- 
7 and reviews his legions with the pride 
“rCasar ; writes letters of peace and good 
if] to holy men, and maintains half a mill- 
pe of soldiers in arms. It !s all reconcila- 
ble. Machiavel has long since writtcn a 
sreatise aS a guide to kings ; and — gov- 
ernment draws more maxims from “ umi- 
nous pages than is generally known. ts 1n- 
-piration is inhaled by those who affect to be 
venorant of its existence 5 and many politi- 
cans of smaller growth take instruction 
second hand from this. master, under the 
coftened terms of expediency and policy. 


PRUSSIA, 


Which has long been degraded by the over- 


ee ae a ee 





Listen=sealling n constables wonld be 
useless, for our sanguinary seconds would © 
us abroad. without ball is - tor 
they load the But there is athird way— 


ground—eight paces—toss up for 

the first fire--1 win--shoot at random—twent 

yards over your head--you fire in the -apeenae 5 

interfere—-shake bands—Mir. Jenkins and Mr Tom- 

kins are completely satisfied, and Jerry Cursitor and 

-areg* eompamaaesparins pert cdaiegrmmasiae long as 
y live. 


- 
as! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


John Melish, geographer, and Samuel Harrigon, 
engraver, are about ee a Map of the World 
on Mercator’s projection. is Map exhibits at a 


latest discoveries. it isso minute that it exhibits 
the United States, subdivided into states and territo- 
ries ; and Eu ope subdivided agreeably to the ar- 
rangemer.ts made by the congress of Vienna. The 





of France, has in some 
measure recovered her lost honor and cs | 
sendence. Despotisin there scoms * af 
softening down. The people dare talk of | 
the rights of man, as well as capone at 
of kings. The philanthropist — aap 
shat a better system of things w! : ort 
ed in that country, and in other rit 
countries, without bloodshed and . usion. 
At this day of light and knowledge, Son i 
retain Jegitimate authority, must ge UP 
usctess end arbitrary prerogatives - c = 
of power degrading to their subjects, s 
which set at defiance the unalienable "e s 
of man. More hereafter. . 


whelming powcr. 
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DUELLING. ; 

They have found out a way In London, to 
settle affairs of honour without recourse to 
sword and pistol, as the foliowing ermaye 
from a London paper will show. It 1s e 
methed which might be safely adopted ~ wh 
mostany country, and save the souls of Ma- 
ny who are, as well as many who are rs 
willing to “sct their lives upon a pin's 
throw ”’ 

On Thursday last the wrangle between Mr. Adolphus 
and Mr. Andrews was terminate! without any blood- 
shed. ‘The following notes show the method ot the | 
thing :— 

MR ADOLPHUS TO MR. ANDREWS. \ 

“Mr. Adolphus expects satisfaction from Mr. An- 
crews for the biow he received from him, Mr. Adol- 
pts does not prescribe any time, but recommeads that , 
it should take place before 10 o’clock to-morrow, as he 
hus reason to believe measures will otherwise be taken 
to prevent a meeting.” 

MR ANDREWS TO MR. ADOLPHUS. 

“Mr. Andrews is already bound to keep the peace”s 

The subjects of the realm of Honour are 
not permitted to receive apologies. When 
affronted, they must fight, or at least show 
their willingness to shoot and be shot at. 
‘She law must be executed, and those whe 
will not fight to please themselves, must Go 
it to please others. The incident above re- 
lated reminds us of a scene in a favourite 
modern comedy, where the propensity to 
ductling: and the easy method of eluding a 
tragical catastrophe are thus happily satir- 
ized. 

Post-Obit. Oh, my dear Doctor! Ithought to 
pass a quiet month here, and afier enduring insult 
upon insult, what do you think ? Jam now to be 
shot at. 

Deetor. Shot at ? 

Post-Ob:t. You shall hear—Just now, after din- 
ner, the captain and sir Paddy began talking of du- 
elling The former boasted he had lately wing’d a 
brother officer, for traducing his dear love ofa 





waistcoat ; ‘mimicking,) and sir Paddy lamented he |- 


had nt fought for a whole month, tho’ he had every 
where offered five pounds for an affront. ‘This, you 
may be sure, somewhat alarm’d me ; and on their 
asking me if I had ever fought, I repiied, * No, 
not that I recollect ;”? on which Mr. Jerry Cursitor 
served, “recollect indeed! why, he never has, 
and never will, unless ;o.ve of you will leave him a 
thumping legacy, then, of ‘cour-e, he'll try to blow 
your brain out.”? This net:led mea good deal, 
and, one word bringing on another, says I, ‘J ask 
your pardon, Mr. Cur.itor, but ‘hat’s a lie.” Says 


he, “I hope no ofence,” and he knock’d me 
down, 


Engraving is beautifully executed, and the whole so 
harmoniously arranged, and in so compact a form, 
that it presents to the eye a very beautiful picture 
suitable for the parlour, the library or the Counting 
house. A very important Statistical Table showing 
the Length, Breadth, Era and Population of the 
several countries of the world is attached to the 
Map, together with a Triangular Scale of great utile | 
ity for measuring distances ; and it is ornamented 
by a Vignette Title, executed in a most beautiful 
style by Mr. Murray. The Map is to be accompa- 
nied by a Description giving a view of the leading 
features of the Geography of the World, illustrated 


| by a set of valuable Statistical Tables 


Messrs. M. Carey & Son, of Philadelphia, have 
lately put to press ‘A general System of Toxicolc- 
gy, or a Treatice on Poi-ons, found in- the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; considered in re- 
lation with physiology, pathology and medical juris- 
prudence.” : 

Anthony Finley, of Philadelphia, has put to press 
«¢ Geth-emane ; or, Thoughts on the Sufferings of 
Cori-t.””’ By the author of the Refuge,” and 
“© Guide to Domestic Happiness.”’ 

The journal of the proceedings in Lord Amherst’s 
late mission to China, is publishing in London, in 
4to. with plates. 

The Methodists at Geneva are preparing a new 
translation of : he Bible 

‘the French Academy propose to institute an ane 
nual prize for the work which shall be judged most 
conducive to the re-estabiishment.of good moral. 

“© Delaplaine’s Rebesitory cf the Lives and Po-traits 
of Distinguished Americans, No 2, is just publishe 
ed_ It contains the lives and portraits of Peyton 
Randolph, Thomas Jefferson. John Jay, Rufus King, 
De Witt Clinton, and Rober: Fulton It is a work 
eminently de-erving of public patronage. Wealthy 
citizens and public libraries owe it to community, to 
encourage native and national literature. ’ 

It is «tated in the Kentucky pavers, that a Medi- 
cal School is organized in that state. 

The Rev. J hua Bates, of Dedham, is elected 
President of Middlebury College, Vermont ; Joel 
H. Lindsey, Esq. profesor of the learned language- ; 
and Mr. Roberi B. Patton, tutor, 

AMERICAN ANTIQUAR ‘AN SOCIETY. 

Thursday, the 25d inst. ** being the dav on which 
Columbu. first discovered America,” the American 
Autiquarian Society heid their Anniversary Celebri- 
tion at the Exchange Coffee Heu «, in this town, 
when the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year 

President. Isaiah Thomas, Esq. of Worcester. 

Vice-Pre idents. Rev. Aaror Bancroft.D D. of 
Worcce: ter, and Hon. ‘Timothy Bigelow, of ““edford. 

Counsellors. Hon. Edward H. Robbins, of M!!ton. 
Hon. Edward Bangs, Worcester Rev. Wi liam 
Bentiey, Salem Benjamin Russell. Esq. Boston. 
Hon. James Winthrop, LL D. Cambridge Samue! 
J Prescott, Esq Boston. Hon. Oliver Fiske, Wor- 
cester. Hon. Nathaniel Paine, do. Hon Levi Line 
coln, jr.do Hon. Kilborn Whitman, Pembroke, 
(for the Old Colony ) Hon. George Thacher, Bid- 
deford, (for the District of Maine ) 

_ The Counsellors for the other States are*) le ote 
pointed by the President ard Sub-Council, at Worce ‘er ) 

Recording Secretaries. R. Newton, Esq cf Wor- 
cester, and N G. Snelling, Esq of Bo-ton 

Corresponding Secretaries. Rev. T M. Harris, D. 
D. of Dorchester. Rev Abiei Holmes, D D. of 
Cambridge, and S M Burnside, Esq of Worcester. 

Treasurer, Mr. Isaiah Thomas, jr. of Boston. 

Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. Samuel Jennison, 
Esq. of Worcester. 

Committee for Publishing. Rev Aaron Bancroft, 
= .. Rev. William Bently, and Wiliam Paine, 





Doctor. Indeed ! and what followed ? 

Post-Obit. What ! why, the Captain and sir Pad- 
dy instantly rang the bell, called for hor-c-pi-tols, 
and swore oniy one of us could leave the room alive ! | 
But Cur-itor and I were of a different opini n—we 
wished the matter to drop, and said it was a joke. 
“ Joke,” says the Captain, forcing a cock'd pi-tol 
mto my hand,—* Poltroon, did he not give youa 
blow 2" “No,” says I, “he did vot ;"did you, my 
dear Cur-itor? And if he did, [ dare say Ide erved 
it, and, therefore, I’m ready to apologize.’— 
** Pooh !”” says sir Paddy, “its no longer their af- 
fair—people don’t fight to please themselves, they | 
ight to pleace the town’? «& Hang the town,”’ 
said we, * our honour is completely satisfied ; ve 
given him the lie, and he has knocked me down: 
and if we fire away till coomsday, how can we have 
more catistactorv satisfaction ? 

Doctor. What. and did they let you off ? 

Post-0b:t. No—only gave us leave of absence til! 
we made our wills, and then they are to come and 
Cane usit we don’t go back and be killed. 

Enter Curstror. 

Cursitor. So the hour's out—the time allowed by 
these bloody-minded seconds is expired, and J must 
return to be shot in that room, or submit to be 
Posted and disgraced. Zounds! lL offered fair e- 
nough—-vither to take or to make an apology ;—or, 
if that wou’dn’t do, I offered to fight him at forty 
go — nothing will satisfy these savages. 

t i 5 | 
do you moh at nang dear Mr. Cursitor ! 
ursitor. Not I, upon my honor. 

PostyOdit That's a vines § fellow—And I’ve ene 
quired¢ ard there’s no occa-ion The Barbarians 
eee — to shed blood, but the moderns—— 
a . ey don’t fight to please our. 
——— No—As sir Paddy Says, tis to please 

Post-Obit. Yes—we fight 
with Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
neighbours, who wi'l tur 


| 
‘ 
‘ 


to support our credit 
Tomkins, and other busy 


. ; nN up their noses if the 
ont see us act like men of honvur—for this on 


ne ra on, Mr Cursitor, many a great hero 

—— ake a kick quietly, if he thought nobody saw 
- t least I know I wou'd—woy'én’t you ? 

. ur siter. No --not a kick—I might put up with 
eke. But go on—What are your intentions ? 





| Bangs. 


Committee of Ways and Means. William Paine, 
M.D. Samucl J. Prescott, Esq. Benjamin Ru-- 
eell, Esq. Rev. Wiilian Bentiy. Hon. Edward 

Hon. William Winthrop, and Rev. Charles 
Lowell. , 


THEATRICAL. 
The Foundling af the Lorest, has been 


of the season. At its last representation, on 
Wednesday evening last, the house was 
crowded to such a degree as rather to ex- 
ceed the true reading of Coscu’s favourite 
proverb “that’s what I call comfortable.’ 
This was partly owing to the popularity of 
the play; partly to the uncommon circum- 
stance of all conflicting claims to the best 
parts, which some times crowd afavourite ac- 
tor from his place, being accommodated, all 
the principal characters being sustained by 
adequate representatives; and partly to the 
presence of his excellency the Governour of 
the Commonwealth, with part of his suite. 
This play is one to which we have never 
been particularly partial. It belongs to that 
species which exhibits nothing of nature, or 
perhaps more truly exhibiis nature in too 
much wildnessand extravagance. The char- 
acters are too good and too bad for pictures 
of reality ; and by being placed in contrast, 
exhibit an impassable culph between them; 
we cannot be deluded by the supposition that 
they are all inhabi.an's of the same world, or 
the workmanship o1 the same Creator. With 
the merits of the drama as a literary produc- 
tion, however, we shall not now ‘interfere, 
whether its dramatis persone ave natural or 
absurd, its effects moral orimmoral, its sen- 
timents chaste or impure,we are not now pre- 
pared to discuss. We only hazard one re- 
mark, respeeting the frequent repetition of 
this and similar plays. The fact is a strong 
proof, if proof be wanting, notwithstanding 
all that moy be written and said to the con- 








eed 


glance a view of the whole world, including all the 


twice performed since the commencement‘ 





s 


traty, that those who Complain of ihe miana: ) 68 he"T Th test: “neseeiomens 


gers of’a theatre for “exhibiting ‘plays and 
spectacles, immoral and absurd, and thereby 
vitiating the public taste, entirely mistake 
the source of the evil. The managers have as 
little agency in forming the taste of the pub- 
lic, as the confectioner has in creating an ap- 
petite for ice creams in hot weather; or the 
importer of spirits, the unquenchable thirst 
of a drunkard; and the latter might as well 
be censured for the evil effects of luxury and 
intemperance, as the former for that taste, 
which sometimes will be gratified at the exe 
pense of literature and morals. 

We have intimated that the parts in -the 
play were-happily cast. De Valmont, a chiy- 
alrous spirit, subdued but not broken by mis- 
fortune, was finely portrayed by Mr. Duff 
The character of Florian can hardly meet 
with a more interesting representative than 
Mr. Brown. Feeling,delicacy,firmness of mind 
under affliction, and undaunted heroism in 
danger, are the predominant traits in the 
character, and in the display of these quali- 
ics Mr. Brown stands forth as a happy rep- 
resentative. Mr. Hughes’s Longueville is 
very well, though by no means his best effort. 
Mr. Green’s Bertram is good in the begin- 
ning, and better as he goes on. His part us 
u knave never comes from the heart ; but in 
geod feelings and virtuous sentiments he is 
perfectly at home. Mr. Bernard’s L’Eelair 
is highly amusing. This veteran actor has 
lost something of his youthful sprightliness 


of limb, but nothing of his correct concep- | 


tion and intellectual energy. 

Mrs. Powell, in chastened grief, and the 
deep sorrows of the soul, never fails to reach 
ithe heart: such being the characretistics of 
Lugenia, it was excellent acting. Mrs. 
Barnes s Monica is a good affectionate old cot- 
tager drawn from nature, and acted with truth 
to the original. Mrs. Drummond’s Geraldine 
was an interesting girl, loving without co- 
quetry, and admiring without affectation. 
Vrs. Wheatiy’s Rosabelle was fascinating, 
and almost too luxurieus. In certain char- 
acters this lady has no rival; and we shall 
iake another opportunity of speaking of her 
merits ad libitum. M. 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


Abraham Kesler, at a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer for Schoharie County, N. Y. was 
sentenced to be executed on the 17th inst. 
forthe murder of his wife. The Albany Reg- 
ister gives the following statement of the case 
which exhibits some extraordinary features. 

“It appears that Kesler’s wife fell sick on 
the road from home—that he administered 
some medicines to her, which he said he 
hud procured from a neighbouring Physician. 
That after languishing some days, she died, 
and was buried. ‘T'wo months after her de- 
cease, her body was disinterred and examin- 
ed by scme eminent. physicians +: and their 
opinion being unfavourable to Kesler, he was 
spprchended, tried and convicted. they a- 
grceitg in sentiment, that arsenic had been 
administered to her—-a full and detailed re- 
port cfthe case was made to the governor 
by the judge who presided at the trial. The 
Guvernor transmitted this report to the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Chemistry in the U- 
niversity, and yequested bis opinion on the 
scientific parts of the testimony. In conse- 
quence of this request, a long and learned 
communication was made, declaring in sub- 
stance, that the only infallible experiments, 
to detect the cxistence of arsenic had net 
becn adopted by the physicians, and that the 
tests applied were in no respect conclusive. 

‘¢tn addition to this, the foreman of the 
jury who found Kesler guilty, made a repre- 
sentation to the governor stating that the 
jury deliberated three hours béfore they con- 
victed Keslcr, and that they acted under an 
impression that this case would be reviewed 
oy the Legislature. 

“It was also understood that Kesler, with- 
out any hope or expectation of relief, has unie 
form! asserted his innocence. 

“In order then that this subject-may have 
a full examination, and that the scientific 
part of the testimony may be fully elucidated 
and distinctly understood for the government 
of our courts and juries in analagous cases, 
the governor has, with the advice of some of 
the most eminent jurists, considered it prop- 
er to suspend the execution of Kesler, until 
the meeting of the Legislature.” 

Ex,.ovrmon. A white woman, named 
Margaret Houghtaling. was hanged at Hud- 
son, N. Y. on the 17th inst. for the murder 
of a mulatto child, by poisoning it with arse- 
nic. A public execution had not taken 
place for twenty seven years before, in the 
county of Columbia. The ignorant wretch 
continued stupidly hardened, denying her 
guilt to the last moment. 


Letters from New Oricans -mention, that 
the fever in that city was abating among the 
Americans, but that the creoles still suffered 
by its ravages. The most exhorbitant char- 
ges have been exacted for services rendered 
the unhappy victims of this fatal malady. 
Attendance was charged at the extravagant 
rate of 9 dls. a day—25 for a rough unplain- 
ed coflin—and 8 for the use of the hearse. 
These excessive extortions are a disgrace to 
humanity. 

The New-York Columbian states, on the 
authority of a correspondent-at NewOrleans, 
that “three duels had lately taken place 
there ; and that pistols had come in to aid 
the destroying pestilence. Twoof the duel- 


lists were midshipmen in the U. S. navy. 
The survivers will probably be cashiered— 
recommended—pardoncd—reinstated.” 

One hundred and nine German settlers, 
ma, women and children, arrived at Quebec 





for-them on the river Cidudieres’ 5 - 
~The Grand Jury of the U. S. Court for-this 
district have.returned bills against John Pai- . 
mer, Thomas Wilson, and. | 
part of the crew of a 
piracy. Tuestay next is app r 

trial, and James T. Austin, and Harrison G. 
Otis, . jun. Esqrs; have been assigned their 


counsel, 


witsind Ee Serge aivtsne, bes Semen 
in on, of which the lady 

of the President istlie five directre ss. soul 
The Hon, James: Licyd has resigned his. 
representative of this dis- 


seat in Congress as 
AGRICULTURAL. 


trict. 

From numerous accounts of whcommon 
vegetable productions, we select the follow- 
‘tg gg Zaha rs § i 
“A Beer has been raised in» Ohio, which 
after being out of the ground two or three 
}Cays, and deprived of two or three pounds of 
the top, weighed ewenty pounds. The reot 
was twenty six inches in circumference. 

A Kingston, L. C. paper says, a szet was 
brought to this-office last weeks which 
weighed rine faunds, meesured .ninetecn 
inches in circumference, and nincteen inches. 









am 
a 
nf 





in length. . j ai ' 

The Montreal Herald mentions a watsn- 
MELON, produced by A. Reid, which-weigh-.. ’ 
ed twenty-four pounds. 
 Agentleman at Middleborough, Vermont, 
is satd to have raised a Bret, weighing twen- 
ty four pounds anda half, and twenty geven 
inches in circumference, Se 

A single head of MaLaca wugat, carried 
from Malagato Exeter, N. H. ia 1810, has 
increased to 100 bushels. It is said to be 
superior to apy wheatin America, . 

An onron measuring 17 1-2 inches in cir: - 
cumference, avas raised in the pardea of 
Caleb Keith, Esq. Wentworth, N. I. 

AUTUMNAL FESTIVALS. 

Public Thanksgiving in Connecticut, and 

New-Hamphsire, Thursday the 25th of De- 


cember. In Massachusetts, ‘Fhursday the 
4th of December. ‘ 





TO READE&S AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

An acknowledgement and apology are due to our. 
correspendent ‘* S.” His “ Ode tu Ambition,” is receiv- 
ed and shall appear next week. We regret that an er. 
ror in his ‘* Description of Philip,” in our first paper, 
should have escaped. fn the last stanza yut two, fof 
**swectness,” read “ shrewdness.” 


In the Communication ‘‘ on Comets,” in our last, the 
word ‘* cob” is used instead of “coal.” in three instan- 
ces—For this error we hope’ the incorrect. orthography 
of the manuscript will be anextentation. __ ot 

The, political letters, acknowledged in our Sast, are 
excluded from this paper by the copiousness of the Ma- 
sonic Department _ They shall be published. entire, in 


our next. 
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 .gpasonic Calendar. . .. 
Regalar Comtnutications of subordinate Lodges inthe — 
‘ town of Boston, for the ensuing weck. = 
St. John’s Lodge, Tuesday evening. 


Officers of St. Andrew's Royal Arch Chapter, elected 
on Wednesday evening. 
M. E. Joseph Jenkins, H. P. 
E William Barry, K:- 
E. Daniel L. Gibbens, Scribe. - 
Samucl Howe, Treasurer. 
Z. G Whitman, Secretary. 


We renew our solicitations that Masters or Seereta: 
ries of Lodges will furnish us, as soon as practicable, 
with their names, locations, and number of members It 
is contemplated to insert in our paper in January, a CAL- 
ENDAR, which will serve for the -vear 


Parriages. 

In Boston, Capt. Caleb Hartshorn, to Miss Frances 
Hunt; Mr. Jacob Bender, to Miss Eunice Belknap ; 
Mr. Olver Cook, to Miss Eliza Hichborn ; Mr. Amos. 
G. T. Ruddock, to Mrs. Barrett. 

In Dorchester, Capt. C. Summer, to Miss Mary Capen, 

In Leominster, Mr. Henry Ballard, of Brattleborough, 
fo Miss Abigail Richardson, of L. | 

In Windsor, Vermont, Mr. Wm. Pond, of Castleton 
to Miss Amey Patrick, of W. 

In Portland, Mr; Benj Cary, < Miss Maty Thomas 3 
Mr. James Treat, to Miss Mary Boring ; 

In Newburyport, Mr. David C. Mosely, of Boston, to 
Miss Elizabeth M. Peirce. — . 


Deaths. | 

In Boston, Mise Harriet Wild, aged 17.—Charlotte. 
Richards, youngest child of Mr A. Carter, aged 14 mo- | 

In freland, John O'Hannan, aged 99 years, 77 of which *- 
he was a member of the fraternity of Masons. Yn his 
younger days he was a dancing master, and : after at- 
taining his 97th year, he danced ahornpipe with agility. 

In Westbrook, Maine, Daniel Mason, Esq. aged 60, 
formerly of Cambridge - . 9 ee 

In Cambridge, Mrs. Mary Hilliard, widow of the late 
Rev. Timothy Hilliard, formerly pastor of the first 
Church in that town... . 

In Salem, widow Susan Asselin, aged 46; Mr. Sam- 
el Leach, aged 20; Miss Mary Stickney, aged 24. 

In New-Orleans, Mr. ‘John Gardner, a native of Sa- 
Jem, agell 28. ’ 

_ In Datien, Geo. Capt. Thomas P. Crafts, son of the 
Rev’ Thomas Cratis, of Middleborough, Mass. 

In Bridgeton, Mr. Nathaniel Kimball, aged 25. His. 
- Femains were interred with masonic honours. 

In Baltimore, Mr. Peter Wyant, one of the oldest in- 
habitants of that city ; col. Nathaniel Ramsay, Cellectot’ 
oftite port. 

In Mississippi, Hon. Josiah Simpson, one of the judg- 
es of that territory. ; ; 

In New York, ‘Capt. Gilbert Chase, of Freetown, Mg. 
—Mrs. Mary Ellison, aged 92. 


LEER SEIT INS: van 

THEATRE. 

This Everiing, FRIDAY, October 31, 
KING RICHARD III. 


with the Musical Farce of 
ROBINHOOD, 


R. P.ts C. WILLIAMS, 

No. 8, State-Street, 
AVE constantly for sale MASONIC CONSTITU- 
H TIONS, revised and digested from their old records, ' 
faithful traditions and Lodge Books, together with the 
Historv and General regulations of the Grand Lodge of 

Massachusetts, compiled by Rev T M Harris. 
Atso, the Furre Mason’s Mox1Top, or Jlustrations 
of Masonry, by T.S- Webb—A large and general as- 

sortment of BJOKS and SY ATIONARY. 
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THE ENTAIL. A FALE. 
BY TRE LATE EARL OF OLFORD. 


IN a fair summer's radiant morn, 
A Butterfly, divinely horn, 
Whose lincage dated fiom the mud 
(if Noal’s or Deucalion’s flood, 
Long hov’ring round a perfum’d lawn, 
Ry various gusts of oduur drawn, 
At Iasi establish’ his repose 
Gn the rich bosom of a rose. 
The palace pleas’ the lordly guest : 
What insect own’d a prouder nest ? 
Tic dewy leaves lusurious shed 
Vheir balmy essence o'er his head, 
And with their silken tap’stry fold 
His limbs, enthren’d on central gold. 
Ye thinks the thorns embattled rowed 
"Vo guard his Castle’s lovely mound, 
And all the Uysh’s wide domain 
Sutscrvient to his fancied reign. 
Such amole blessings swell the Fly ' 
Yet, in his mind’s capacious eye, 
Me roli’d the change of mortal things— 
"Khe common fare of Flies and Kings ! 
With grief he saw how Uainds and Honours 
Ave upt to fly to various Owncrs 4 
Wiaere Mowbrays dweli now Grocers dwell, 
Ant how Cits buy what Barons sell! 
© Great Phobus, Patriarch of my Line, 
Avert such shame from sons of tune : 
To them confirm these rvots ” he said ; 
and then he swore an oath, so dread 
The stouiest Wasp that wears a sword 
Had trembicil to have heard the word : 
6 0f Law can rivet down Entaiis, 
These Manors pe’er shall pass to Snails, 
I swear ; and then he smote his extine= 
“These Tow'rs were never built for Vermin '” 
A Caterpillar geovell’d near, 
A subtic, alow Convey .ncer, 
Who summon'd, waddies with his quill 
Vo draw the haughty Insect’s Will 
None but his Heirs must own the spot, 
Beyotten, or to be begot :— 
Faci Leaf he binds, each bud he ties 
To Eges of Eggs of Butcrities 
When (lo, how Fortune loves to tease 
These who would dictate her Decrees !) 
A wanton Boy was passing by :— 
The wanton Child beheld the Fly, 
Ail eager ran to seize the prey 3 
But, too impetuous in his play. 
Srush’sl the proud Tenant of an hour-= 
And swept away the Afansion Fiow'r !” 
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LAR PHR MEWeENCLAND GALAXT, 
THE LITTLE PREACHER. 


But some Man will sau, how are the dead rais- 
ed uf? and with what body do they come ? 


Puitosopners and the vulgar, Pagans and 
Christians, have distinguished between the 
soul and body of man. By the light of na- 
turc alone, men have been enabled to look 
through the dark earthly tabernacle with 
which the human mind is encompassed; and 
discern the spiritual inhabitant within Who 
does not sec that such life and activity, such 
an extent and vigour of imagination, such 
clearness and penetration of reason, and such 
earnest aspirations after virtue ind immor- 
tality can never be the genuine properties 
ofthat heavy clod which cleaves so close to 
the earth, and siiks into it so soon: and that 
these gross corporeal organ: are but slaves 
in the service, or rather in truments in the 
hand, of a much nobler Being? 

This distinction is also clearly taught in 
Scripture “ Fear not them that kill the body, 
but are not uble to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” The body of our Lord 
himself was not raised out of the grave till 
the third day ; yet when one of the two mal- 
efactors who suffered with him, as he was 
hanging upon the cross, “ said unto Jesus, 
Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom. Jesus said unto hit, Verily 
I say unto thee, today shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.” 

Now some powers of the human mind or 
soul scem to be exerted with less depend. 
ance on the body than others ; the intcreourse 
between these two partners being either not 
uni.orm, or not always alike observable The 
stresgth of the understanding is by no means 
prevortioned to that of the limbs. A person 
of very weak intellects may be happy in a ro- 
bust and vigorous habit of body; and on the 
other hand, the highest mental endowments, 
the brightest wit, the richest fancy, the sound- 
est judgement, now and then make what a- 
mends they can for an infirm and sjékly con- 
stttutioi. 

Considerable members ef the body may be 
taken away, the greatest part of it by gradual 
decay be lost, or even the wholc by degrees 
changed, without any apparent alteration in 
the power of the mind. Menhave shown a. 
much clearness of apprehension, and sensi 
bility of heart, in their last moments, as in 
any part of their lives. And tracing the soul 
M its passage to the very confines of che oth 
er world, sometimes we can find no diminu- 
lion in its Capacity or fecling : but it seems 
to go into the unknown state with its pas- 
‘ions in their full strength, and cvery facul- 
ty in perfection. 

“Vet at other times, and in many instances, 
on the contrary, the mind appears to exer; 
it.elt with less freedom ; and gives signs of 
closer connection with her earthly compan. 
lon, She seems to sympathise with the body 


in every the least cisovder and infirmity 
tasting no pleasure by reason of the ot 
complaints, and drooping under Wea 
not her owa. ‘Fhe very se of her reason 3s: 
interrupted and. Jost; - becemcs melan- 
chaly or distracted by the least viclcnée done 
to the minute parts of the corporeal system ; 
by the vapour of @ plant; by the touch.of an 


sume portion of our frame even too smail for 
human discernment. ; 

So wonderfut is the union betwen the sou! 
and body of man; so important, and yet in- 
comprehensible ¢ in its hidden nature uier- 
ly beyond afl our reach ; and even i URE. ex- 
icrnal appearances, various, irregular, and 


| contradictory. 


Even eleep itself, however the matter of 
continually repeated and universal experi- 
ence, is found to be a subject that bulties all 
our philosophy. Insomuch that some spec- 
ulative men have not becn abic to satisty 
themselves on this head, withont recourse to 
what is little less than miraculous ; ascrib- 
ing the perceptions in our repose to the n° =. 
turnal visits, and Musive operations of spir- 
itual Beings unseen and innumerabic. 
Blessed Lord! How little do we know of 
thy works ! Of those parts of them with which 
we are most conversant! How blindly do we 
conjecture ; how vainly crr} Weil may we 
be ignorant of thy infinite essence; since ou 
own frame escapes our knowledge, and we 
are strangers even to ourscives. Overspreac 
with such darkness, we look tothe revelation 
of thy word, and rejoice in’ that: beavenly 
light; resigning ourselves entirely to thee ; 
our head and heart; our conduct to thy Com- 
mand, our understanding to thr illumination 
We are wholly thine, both body and soul ; 
in the hands of thy mercy, Father, in every 
stave of our existence : while we dwell first 
in this house of clay ; next when we shall 
enter as we shail quickly, anclothed into the 
world of spirits; and lastly wien the two 
parts of us, after a low. perhaps, and un- 
known state of separation, shall be finally be 
reunited never to be divided more, 


——— 
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FOR VHE NEW-ENCLAND GALAXY, 


é FROM THE SHOP OF 
PERTINAX PERIOD & CO. 


A NEW AND USEFUL ARTICLE, 


Recommended to editors of papers as an in- 
fallible guide to correctness in their obitua- 
ries and bills of mortality for the year 1817 ; 
invented by our partner Nicholas Nobody, 
Esq and for which he has obtained a patent, 
entitled 


A Criterion to distinguish Suicide from sud- 
dean Death. 


1. If a person be worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars or upwerdsa, he may blow out his brains, 
eat arsenic, drink landanum, or jump over- 
board, it is-<=-sudden death. 

2. If he has been bred to the profession 
of a gentleman, having rich relations, though 
pennyless himself, he has liberty to cut his 
throat ; it is—sudden death. 

3. If he has been bred to any of the learn- 
ed professions, he may make his exit at any 
one of the thousand doors which death sets 
open; itis only=_sudden death. 

4 When an idle fellow who has dissipated a 
good patrimony, but never earned the vzlue 
of a halter or a.penknife, wishes to leave the 
world, which he dishonours by his presence, 
he may take a dose of corrosive sublimate 
ot chemical bug liquid ; it will do his busi- 
hess, and the papers will say he—died suid- 
denly. 

5. If he be poor and industrious, strug- 
gling with debts he cannot pay, tortured with 
sensibiliiies and afiections he cannot smoth- 
er, surrvunded with children which he is 
unabie to feed and unwilling to see starve ; 
oppressed with wants which he cannot re- 
lacve, and with life which has ceased to be a 
blessing ; or, 

0. If he be a mechanic, (a carpenter or a 

shoemaker, tor instance) and have suffered 

all his days 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumcly, 
the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes— 


if such a man dare but to use a “ bare bod- 
kin,” or a feebie thread, to rid himself of his 
burden, he is a self-murdercer ; he stabbed 
himself, or he hanged himsclf ; his body is 
no more respected than a dead dog, and eve- 
ry witling may insult his memory with 
puns and epigrams. If he should leave be- 
hind him a wife and children, so much the 
better sport, for who ever thinks the feelings 
of a labourer’s wife and children entitled to 
respect ? or who ever suspected them to have 
feelings, “ scnses, affections, passions ?” 

By a strict observance of the above, edit- 
ors may be sure they will not offend their 
readers, nor lose a subscriber—~a consum- 
ination most devoutly to be deprecated. 


N B. Assome doubt may arise about the 
sccond hypethesis, the description of a gen- 
tieman is here given from Sir Thomas 
Smith’s * Commonwealth of England,” which 
from that time to the present has been taken 
for the legal, true and only definition, viz. 

“ As for gentlemen, they be made good 
cheap in this kingdom: for whoever seudieth 
the laws of the realin, who studieth in the u- 
niversities, who professeth the liberal scienc- 
CS, and to be short, who can live idle and 
without manual labour, and wiil bear the 
port, charge, and countenance of a 
gentleman, shall be called master {mister } 





and shall be taken for a gentleman.” 


insect ; by the discomposure, it may be, of}, 












As | drew iearer to the city,T endeavoured 
to conjectuge. what Oxford was, and what 
kind of people were its iphabitants. I had 
heard it described, and - remembered the 
leading features ; its expansive streets, as- 
piring turrets, noble buildings and delight- 
ful walks. The picture rose to magnificence 
—but the wisdom, learning and virtue of its 


lime. High minded and noble youths, thirst- 
ing after’ knowledge, assembled under the 
auspices of philosophers whose science was 
mils and whose morals were purc. The 
whole fabric rising in beautiful order ;- un- 
der graduates, batchelors, masters, doct ors, 
professors, presidents, heads of colleges, 
high stewards and chancellors, each excell- 
ing the Other in worth as in dignity ! Their 
manners engaging, their actions unbiemish- 
ed, and their lives speut in the delightful re-. 
Pgions of learning and truth. It must be the 
city of atmels, aiid Twas hastening tareside 
anon the blest. A band of seers, living in 


system of goodness celestial ! -Among such 
beingsy evil and foulsh men could find no ad- 
mittance, for they could tind no socicty. 

Theology too would here be seen in ali 
her splendour ; active, enerectic and covsol- 
atory ; net disturbed by doubt, not disgraced 
by acrimony, not slumbering in sloth, not 
bloated with pride, not dug matical, not Intol- 
erant, not rancorous, not persecuting, not 
inquisitorial ; but diffusing ber mild yet 
clear and penetrating beams through the 
soul, where all could’ not but be light and 
life andlove! Oh Oxford, said [, thou art 
the seat of the muses, thou art the nurse of 
wisdom, thou art the mother of virtue ! 

While I sat ruminating, the coach contin- 
ucd rolling onward over hill and dale, pass- 
ing house, hedge, row and heath, till the 
towers and turrets of Oxford came in view. 
My heart bounded at the sight, and active 
fancy industriously continued her iictions. 
We entered the city, and drove clattering a- 
long to one of the principal inns. 

The moment the coachman pulled up, I 
stepped out of the carriage and inio the strect 
--lt was the eve of a new term ; the gowns- 
men were swarming, carriages and horse- 
men post-haste, were arriving, the bells were 
ringing, waiters and footmen were hurrying 
to and fro, and all was dazzle, all was life. 
Eager to mingle in the scene, I walked up 
and down the high strect, saw college after 
college, hall aftes hall, and church after 
church. The arches, the pillars the duad- 
rangles rose in incessant and astonishing 
succession. My eyes turned from building 
to building, gazing with avidity, adding won- 
der to wonder, and filling the mind with rap- 
ture. ‘ Itisall that I had imagined,’ said I, 
‘and much more! Happy city, happy peo- 
ple, and happy I, that am come to be onc a- 
mong you! Now, and now only, I begin to 
live.” 

* 2 *+ * & © 

Astound, breathless, thunderstruck, at this 
intolerable profaneness, I stood like an idiut 
unable to speak or think. Hector took hold 
of my arm and dragged me along. I obey- 
ed, for ] was insensible, soul-less; and even 
when the return of thought came, it was all 
confusion. Was this Oxford? Were these 
its manners? Were such its inhabitants ! 
Uaths, twenty in a breath: unmeaning vul- 
gar oaths. Ribaldry, sueh as till that hour 
I had never heard ! 

What could I do? .J was a stranger. 
Were they all equally depraved—and equally 
contemptible ? That, said 1 to myseif, is 
what | wish to know, and I suffered him to 
lead me wherever he pleased 

He took me to inns, coffee-houses and 
halls, to call on one companion, aud deat up 
for another. 1 saw the buildings, the archi- 
tecture was doubtless the same, but the 
scene was changed! ‘The beauties of Ox- 
ford were vanished! J was awakened from 
the most delightful dreams to a disgusting 
reality,and would have given kingdoms to 
have once more renewed my trance. The 
triends of Hector, though not all of them his 
equals in turbulence, profaneness and folly, 
were of the same school. Their language, 
though ‘less coarse, was equally insipid. 
Their manners, when not so obstrusive, was 
more bald. They all cursed, blustered, and 
behaved with insolence in proportion to the 
money they spent, or the time they had been 
atthe University. The chicf difference was, 
thosc that were less rich, and less hardened 
than he, had less spirit ; that is, had less 
noise, nonsense and swagger. 





CURIOUS EPITAPH, 
Here lies John and Mary Ebbon, 
Killed by lightning fell from Heaven, 
In 17 hundred 77 ! . 





CANNING’S SPEECH. 
Enigma. 
Come tell me, if it is not past thy reach— 
Why is a beggar like George Canning’s Speech ? 
Solution. 
The simile is most complete we grant— 
For Canning’s speech is nothing but VAGuERANT. 





We are all the creatures of the necessities 
under which we exist. The history of man 
is but the history of these necessities, and of 


the impulse, emation, or mind, by them be- 
| gotten. 





which will aecommodate gentlemen with every arf 


sexes, and their pupils, were still more sub- | 


fraternity, governed by one universal spirit 
of benevolence, harmonized by one Vibraune J lo 


| ‘ * 
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DESULTORY GLEANINGS: _ THOMAS WHIT MARSH, ~ 
pe . ; ; “WOOLLEN DR, PER, and TA 
CONTRAST BETWREN ANTICIPATION AND As canily od baled Saou, 8 
: degrees 4:5 H of the most fushionable ready made Clothes. & 


cluding every asticle of Gentlemen's | * 
Wearing Apparel It is hoped that this establishes 


of Clothing on any emergency, Will merit a share 
public patronage. es 
At this Astablishment can be obtained @ 
moment's notice, es 
GREAT COATS, | 


SURTOUTS, Made of the best 
DRESS COATS. + 
YRUCK BS. , nd*iost fashionat 
COATRES, — ona. 


SPENCERS, J 
SCUTCH PLAID CLOAKS. 

~PANTALOONS, ‘\ _ Consisting of Broad é 
SMALL CLOTHES, | Cassimere, Imperial (eat 
CHEREVALLS & Satinet, Berlin and Hynes 

_GATERS, J Cloths. a 

Silk Florenteen ; white, buff, and fan- 
cy Marseilles ; black, blue, buff, white 
and scarlet ; toilinett. 

Superfine Irish, French and Dutch lin. 
€n; steam loom and British Cotton ; 
Ituffled and plain, made in the most 
fashionable style. : 

Gloves of every description ; Suspend 

Navy and non gpa ; sail We i 
Lanen éambric. muslin, plain aml figarga Ceavaterny atay— 

white cotton and finen cunbric, bandanna, mack Barg 

na and pocket Handkerchiefs, lamb’s wool, ficecy,® 
ted Geallemen’s sits, with short and long sleevay 
tamb’s wool, fleycy worsted, angola and cotton drawem 

With or without feet; lambs wuol, worsted and -vigeg 

short and jony, also white and biack silk Stockings, 

Ficecy, fur and travelling Caps; ‘Travelbng ‘Trur 

Razors, Penknives, Scissors. &c &e. 

Every article m the above line will be sold for 


mnly—and much cheaper than coun nossibby be obtain ‘ 
when tikiog ito considcration the time that 19 spest ia: 
oromturivg the materials and gcttmy them manufactured, 
“The establishment is opened from’ 5 o’clock mth 
morning unt 9 m the evening, where every att 

will be paid to any commands in the business. 
Uct 24. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON, : 
; No 18, Coryuti, 





i ‘sie opened ard fi? sale, 7 
Superior coloured and black Levantnes, 
Elegant Furnitures, 

Cassimere and Canton crape Shawls. 
Biack and coloured Nankin Cerapes, 
Flegant Merino Shawls; 
Plain and figured trifeta Ribbons, . 
Black and white silk Lace ; English silk Gloves,” 
English black and white silk Hose, 
Black Satins of superior quality, 

“ Ladies’ black and slate worsted Hose, 
Filey and bandanna Handkerchiefs, 
Black and coloured Sarsnets, 
Assorted Bombazets, 

Broadcloths and Cassimeres, &c. 


_- CLAPP & NICHOLS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 5, Stare-street” 
AVE added to their stock, from the latest arriviie 
a general assortment of best superfine WEST @ 

ENGLAND, FRENCH and DUICH BROADCLO 
and CASSIMERES, consisting of the most fashional 
colours ; Hunter’s Cloths and Coatings for surtouts4 
Great Coats ; silk Florenteen, ‘Tuitinet, Mersailles, wh 
scarlet and buff Cassimeres for Vesting ; 
lamb’s wool Shirts and Drawers; Gloves and $ 


ers, together with a great variety of scasonable 
‘ bode in their line. 2 


Oct 24; 





—_—— 


. 


most fashionable 

MILITARY and NAVAL CLOTHS 
and Trimmings, buck skin Small Clotbes, and Mi 
and Naval Dresses made in the most modern and fi 
ed style. 6m Oct 2 


CELEBRATED PLYMOUTH BEA 





LOTTERY, : 


S the only one now drawing in this state, and 
svon be finished. The tickets are very low, 
being only 3 dollars and 50 cents, any quarters 1 do 
and not one blank to a prize. and no deduction. 


9th day * a Prizeof - 200 dollars. 
10th - « do - - 200 e : 
llth : do - 260 ' 
12th - - do .« - 1000 
13th - ° do - e 200 
14th . - do - - 200 


15th - - do - $00 
16th, 17th, 15th and 19th, do £00 each days 
20th - the Capital prize of 5000 - 
QIst, 22d, 25d, and 24th, 200 each day. 
Tickets and Quarters in the above Lottery, for 
at the fortunate Lottery Office of 
GILBERT & DEAN, 
in the Ol. State House, South side—Who have a ft 
more Shares for sale ing company of 400 tickets, im! . 
above basta U7 Ail orders duly attended to. >’ 
Oct. 24. 





GOOD CHANCES, 
Fe Capital Prizes in the following Grand Lott 
are now offered by BENJAMIN HUNTING 


No. 21, Exchange-street, viz :-—— 
Plymouth Beach Lottery, 6th class, 7 
drawing Tickets S dollars and 50 cents, Quarters 1 
lar only, for sale as above, warranted undrawn. _ | 
Union Canal Lottery, Sth class, will COMM ig!) 
mence drawing in November ; Tickets and Quarteae 
sale at the original price of 5 dollars wholes, qua” 
1 37. but will rise previous to the drawing. ie 
Springfield Bridge Lottery, 5th class! 
commence drawing the 15th day of January next 
_positively finish in 30 days, as usual Tickeis 
on the first of January For sale’ until that time 
original price of 4 dollars wholes, 3 12 quarters. 
Washington Monument Lottery, 3d c 
drawing in Baltimore—3 prizes of 20,000 doilars 
Price of ‘Tickets 13 dollars. 
Grand Suryical Institution Tickets 
est prize 110,000 dollars ! 2d do 50,000. A few. ti: 
ets may be had as above if application is made imma? 
ately All orders promptly attended to, and all lo 
information given gratis. Office open until 9 0% 
evenings Oct. 
FARM WANTED TO HIRE, 
V ANTED, a FARM, consisting of 20 or 50 
of land, under a state of cultivation, a conve. 
House for a small family, Barn, Out-Houses, &.M8” 
more than 10 or 12 miles from Boston—to be enti: 
upon the Ist of March or April next. A fiberal He 
willbe given, and punctually paid ‘The advertiser Wt 
like to purchase a Farm after improving fur one Ju 
adgmaaa of such a place will be received at st 
ce. 7". 
[ 
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Sa WANTED, 
N intelligent LAD, of good habits, and tole 
{& quiremenis, is wanted as an Apprentice at t 
fice Uct ¢ 














BOSTON : 
PUBLISHED BY JOSEPH T. BUCKINGIU 


Office over No. 17 Cornhill ; 
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Entrance fourth Door south ef the Com 
of State-Strect, 
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